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"WITH EYES THEY SEE NOT' 



MARY JENNESS 
Concord, New Hampshire 



Oh, say, can you see the star-spangled banner ? If so, exactly 
where is it ? 

In other words, have you a definite picture of the actual scene 
described in the poem, including the relative positions of the author, 
the fort (you are sure that there was a fort?) and the flag? If 
you belong to the present movie-trained generation, the chances 
are that you fail to pass. Such at least is the conclusion that the 
writer unwillingly draws from the results of a test just given to 
two hundred high-school Juniors. 

Whether the test was fair will be left to the reader. The pupils 
were asked to re-read the first two stanzas carefully, and thereafter 
to write replies to the following questions, quoting from the poem if 
possible: 

i. Where was the author ? 

2. Where was the flag ? 

3. What time was it? 

4. Exactly what was going on ? 

Oh, say, could they see the situation in any particular ? Except 
for the third question, they could not. Ten of the two hundred, 
indeed, had perfect papers, but when congratulated replied frankly, 
"Oh, we seen that in the movies." 

The other heathen in their blindness had three well-defined and 
original ideas of the position of the flag, the fort, if any, and the 
man. Were they to be converted readily to the conventional notion 
of a man captive on a British ship in the harbor, the flag flying 
over an American fort on the shore ? Not they. True, a majority 
admitted that the flag must be ashore, since it "still waves o'er the 
land of the free. But they planted that "star-spangled" banner 
impartially on the shore in the midst of the deep; in the fort; in, or 
on, or over the middle of a battlefield, or a city, or a camp. A 
sturdy minority held out for the twin-ship theory (see below), 
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though conceding that the flag might of course be on either ship. 
And one or two in each section were not to be dislodged from the 
notion that the author himself was under the flag and within the fort. 

"But it says 'o'er the ramparts we watched,'" they con- 
tended stubbornly. "And how could you be watching over ram- 
parts unless you were inside to look over them ? " 

The only whole-hearted opposition to this theory came from 
those who held " ramparts " to be some part of an old-fashioned ship. 

The versions which follow are grouped respectively under the 
ship hypothesis, the land postulate, and a third theory which defies 
classification. They have not been retouched, except that the last 
sentence is a combination of two papers. 



He was on one ship and the flag was on the other. 

He was captive on board a brittish ship flying over a fort being shelled. 

He was on the deck of a ship in mid-ocean while the flag was in the middle 
of a battlefield on the land. 

He was on a ship out in the middle of the ocean and saw the flag from 
Fort Sumter. 

The brittish fleet was bombarding the American flag and he was under the flag. 

The flag was out in the harbor in the danserly light. 

He was on the ramparts of a british ship and the flag was on the other 
ship that he was on before he was captured. It was a flag-ship. 

II 

The enemy had just captured him the day before and he sat in his cell in 
Fort Sumpter in the dawn's early light when he happened to catch a glimpse 
of the American flag outside. 

They were defending Fort McHenry with bombs and when they broke 
the flag could be seen by the rock's red glare. 

The flag was in the fort o're the ramparts we watch. 

He was in prison. The flag was on the opposite side of the field from 
where the prison was. 

The man must have been in some other part of the city that was being 
seiged at that time in a battle between England and America. [The low 
slacker!] 

He was behind the ramparts on the top of the fort, because it says or'e the 
ramparts we walked. 

He was on Fort McHenry defending Baltimore. 

He was in camp with the other soldiers while the flag was floating in the 
air, most likely on a flag-pole of some description. 

He was a hill watching the perils fight. The flag was down in there where 
they were fighting. 
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It was on a tower because it says on the towering steep, but it does not 
say where he was. 

Ill 

He must have been at Lexington fighting for the flag which was waving 
over the battlefield. 

The British battleship went on up the Hudson attackting the forts alongh 
the shore where stood the star-spangle banner 

Who's broad stripes and bright 

stars through the perils' fight 
And the raptures we watch were so galantly streaming. 

Two conclusions are tempting. In the first place, might one 
rush in where angels would fear, to suggest that more training in 
formal grammar would have prevented some of the mistakes? 
There is the tangle about the phrase, "o'er the ramparts we 
watched," for instance, which seems to depend on a misreading 
of the construction. The second conclusion is best phrased by 
the reader, according to the degree of his love for the movies. It 
may perhaps be that time has withered and custom staled the 
descriptive values of this particular poem. But it may also be that 
there is a deeper lack. If "ramparts" conveys no notion of a fort, 
if "o'er the towering steep" connotes no height, if "mists of the 
deep" means the same in picture value as "midst of the deep," 
then what is the real trouble ? Is it that the present movie-taught 
race, having so much done for it by the screen, is losing the precious 
power to visualize for itself, to get pictures freshly and directly 
from words ? Not long ago one division of the same two hundred 
argued spiritedly that reports of books seen in the film should be 
accepted by the state department of education as the equivalent 
of reports of outside reading. The negative hadn't a chance of life. 

"For," said the triumphant affirmative amid vehement nods, 
"you can't understand a book. You can't see anything.. But 
when you get the story right there the way it happened, then you 
get something out of it." 

Let the spoken drama go, let fiction go, let poetry go ... . the 
"boughten" picture remains. For everything but this they are 
out of tune. It moves them not, unless it is something that can be 
represented in the movies. Educationally the question resolves 
itself into this, Should there be fewer movies ? .... or more ? 



